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Premium ay ental to Mrs. Mary H. Setess, of Jef- 
ferson County, Virginia, for the best Moral Tale, 
Ww hich fi ollows : 


TA VALLEE. 


CHAP. I. 








Tus tattoo had stilled the din of voices, stopped 
Ne clank of heavy footsteps, and sent the wearied 
oldier to his place of rest for the night. In the 

neampment on the heights of Marion, the only 

ounds now heard were the deep murmur of the 
distant water-fall, the cooing of the lonely dove, and 
he light rustling of the breeze among the thick 
pines; sounds which soothed, rather than disturb- 
cad, the soft repose of a calm autumnal evening. 
Lut even this stillness of nature had not power to 
quiet the tumult of new sensations, whic h agitated 
the heart of the young soldier, who, on that occa 
sion, had been officer of the day. § The watch is 
set,’ said he, as he put off his sword, ‘I must try 
the effect of fresh air to cool my feverish head.’ 

‘You had better try the efficacy of a sound nap, to 

cool your heart,’ said his companion, ‘for it re- 
quires not the skill of the great Corvisart to disco- 
ver that Oy eart isthe region of your disease ; and 
did you ng pass fora ‘gay Lothario,’ I should say 
you are in love’ £ Softly, softly ; your amiable na- 
ture, Walbeck, will not permit that you should 
sport witb my feelings; come join me in aramble 
along the Shenandoah cliffs, where I may test your 
patience by reciting the cause of my unhappiness ; 
for your remark is Just, the pain I endure is more 
a disease of the mind than corporeal suffering.’ 
The two young men left the tent in silence, and 
passed on towards the river; they had proceeded 
toa path which wound down the bank to the 
water’s edge, when their musing was interrupted 
by a rustling among the leaves; the next instant, 
by the bright moon-beam, they beheld the gay, 
graceful form of the aid-de-camp to Gen. P ; 
* Ah !’ exclaimed he, ‘1 was not apprised that Mons. 
C. helda soiree under the pines this evening ; pray 
who is your fair Pytheness # [regret it is not pos- 
sible for me to participate your romantic pleasures ; 
Constantine, have I been inquired for? It is now, 
however, of no consc quence ; } must hasten home 
to answer in propria persone—Adieu !? Without 
waiting for a reply, he was in an instant lost to their 
sight inthe obscurity of the forest. A heavy sigh 
expressed the perturbation of Constantine. £ Yes, 
itis as I apprebended ; De Vallier has violated my 
confidence. QO God! what imprudence have I to 
reproach myself with!’ He tottered against a tree, 
where he leaned for support, ls hands close grasp- 
ed and pressed to his forehead. Walbeck saw, 
with deep concern, the anguish of his young friend. 
‘f entreat you be composed,’ said he, ‘I know not 








| the nature or extent of your fears, 
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but De Vallier 
isaman of honor.’ ‘ True,’ replied Constantine ; 
‘but where woman is concerned, his honor has its 
limit, while his passiens are boundless and unre- 
strained. What man can remain virtuous, if he 
llow himself to be governed by his passions ?— 
Listen, then, while I unfold the cause of my suspi- 
nand of my folly.” They were soon seated on a 
4 and Constantine continued: ‘In the beauti- 
fdlvale beyond the mountain that rears its lofty 
brew just before us, is situated a lonely cottage ; it 
is now about six months sine accident brought me 
acquainted with its inhabitants, and revealed to me 
that in that sequestered spot is enshrined all of love- 
Jiness I ever saw of*woman.’ ‘The sex certainly 
owe you their thanks for this eulogy on their 
charms,’ said Walbeck. ‘You know I was reared 
in retirement and trained to arms—let this be my 
apology. I shall pass over the various pretexts by 
which I gained admission to the favour of the only 
guardian of this incomparable creature ; suffice it 
to say, atthe cottage I have long beena constant 
and welcome visiter. There, seated in an alcove 
formed and decorated by the fair hand of Coraty 
herself, surrounded by whatever can create a ter- 
restrial paradise, the very air breathed of delight— 
through all its glowing realms “did music blend 
with fragrance,” and I was charmed to forgetfulness 
of all save Coraly.” * And there you vowed eter- 
nal fidelity and affection to this fair unknown ? 
said Walbeck. ‘1 willown my weakness: Often 
have I been onthe — of unloading my oppress- 
ed heart, of telling her how passionately 1 loved ; 
but I saw the consequence which would follow to 
both, and had fordtude enough to resist the im- 
pulse. You know my humble fortune, that it is only 
by the accidents of war I can hope to obtain a sta- 
tion and rank which may entitle me to claim the 
hand of Coraly, but never can I ask her to share 
my poverty—That I have inadvertently exposed 
such immaculate purity to danger, overWhettis me 
with anguish. In one of my late visits to La Vallee, 
Eugene de V. unexpectedly joined me; he pro 
posed attendance. ‘If you reject my offer,’ said 
he, ‘it will be confirmation strong of my conjec- 
ture that you have a penchant for some petit moun- 
taineer ; | can, you know, play Paul Pry, and ferret 
out La Bagatelle” ‘This roused my vanity ; he 
accompanied me, saw Coraly, and seeing, loved, or 
rather feigned to love her—ler, with whose happi- 
hess my very existence is entwined, for she ts in- 
deed the polar-star of my destiny.? He was silent ; 
but his silence was eloquent; forthe throbbing of 
his heart seemed the pulse of his soul. At length, 
gently touching his arm, Walbeck interrupted bis 
reverie with—* And now you fear this dream of 
bliss, ‘more beautiful than true,’ is to be ended.’ 
‘Yes,’ said Constantine, ‘and by one whoin I be- 
lieved my friend.’ * But let me remind you, Con- 
stantine, suspicions should never be indulged 1 
without facts—they taint the mind, and plant the 
dark forebodings of distrust in the heart so lately 
cheered by the sunny beam of confidence.’ ‘ Of 
Eugene’s wish to obtain Coraly’s atiections, these 
are my only proofs; he has already spoken to her 
of his love ; to her he devotes all his le isure hours ; 
this evening he wore a bouquet of flowers, such as 
can be culled only from the parterre of Lu Vallee. 
Going into his apartment a few days since, rather 
abruptly, I saw on his table a sinallornament b knew 
to belong to Coraly, which I could not have pre- 
sumed to separate trom its sacred place, where it 
has so often been gazed on and touched by the 
lovely owner. It is a miniature painting, on ivory 
of a man apparently forty years of age, 
handsome, but the countenance wearing a shade 
melancholy ; the setting admitted of its being screw- 
ed.on the handle of her guitar, where | have no- 
ticed it, and once ventured to ask if it wes the re 
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semblance of a relative; when expecting an an 
swer, I raised my eyes to her face, and was shock 
ed to see it overspread with a death-like paleness, 
which was succeeded by a crimson glow : She sud 
denly left me, and did not appear again that ev: 

ning. I had not courage again to name it ; so the 
enigma remains to me an enigma still.’ 
tine, believe me your friend, and permit me to ac 
vise that your conduct towards Eugene may be s 

regulated as to prevent a rupture between you, 
and really | see no just cause for your displeasure 
against him ; he is ignorant of your passion for Co 
raly, and surely he is not culpable for possessing « 
taste analogous to your own; your acquaintance 
with the lady previous to his, does not give aright 
to her affections, unless you had been her declared 
lover ; for ladies, you know, are not obliged te un 
derstand the language of the eyes—though your’: 

may have a thousand times ‘ told the flattering t tale.” ; 
I see how it is: The arch-tiend Jealousy has gained 

admittance into your hitherto candid mind—let us 
ever remember, that though valor is a soldier’s 
shield, honor his armorial, an honest heart is his 
privilege to higher destinies. Though Eugene is 
something ofa De Grammont, | cannot believe him 
the villain who would use the seductive arts of love 
to betray innocence ; his ample fortune and rank oi 
family may cause the tide of favour to ebb on your 
*Coraly cannot be won by gold,’ rejoined 
Constantine ; in the army [am his grade, and pos 
sess as much of nature’s nobility as other men.’— 
‘The moon has moved far on hev southern track— 
it is past the witching time of night,’ said Walbeck 

*we mustreturn to our quarters ; but first promise 
that you comply with my request; also, that so 
much of the history of this beauteous fair be reveal- 
ed as can be made subservient to my plan for the 
completion of your wishes.’ * Of her history Lam 
ignorant,’ said Constantine, ‘but will, with the per- 
mission of her gu: ardian, conduct you to their Gwe 1 


Seen wo oto’d from ine gtier? 
impruc tently introduced Eugene without & 


which is esteemed a special favor.’ 
CHAP. II. 

Constantine, at last released from arduous duties, 
which for ten days past prevented his leaving the 
camp, and having obtained, by letter, permission 
to present his friend at La Vallce, be joyously en 
tered Walbeck’s tent. ‘Our cares to the wind.’ 
said he, ‘let us at least for one day be happy at 
the Cottage.’ ‘The science of love is the pliloso- 
phy of the heart ; Lam but a novice in both the 
science and philosophy,’ said Walbeck, ‘Igo to 
promote your happiness ; and, if possible, extend 
its duration beyond a day. Constantine looked his 
thanks, and as he reached Walbeck’s hat for him 
he warmly pressed hishand. With alight step th 
set forward: At the usual landing place lay thx 
bark canoe, which the firm arm of Constantine ina 
few moments wafted to the opposite shore of the 
river. Arrived at the plain on the mountain top, 
they paused to contemplate the beautiful scene— 
the fertile Valley of Loudoun, with its corn-fields 
fruits, and thick groves of forest trees, skirted by 
the noble Potor nac, formed a landscape so | erfect 
that Walbeck exclaimed—* Her« » in le ec, the 
may rise far above the sad regions of § low thought 
ed care!’ The entrance to La Vallee Jay along a 
murmuring rivulet, with the mountain on one side, 
the other shaded by arow of locust, anc 
lotty elms, among which the path wound in genth 
curves. ‘lo this stream, Coraly had given the nam 
of Woodwind. ‘The openime of the wicket-prat 
rung a bell, which summoned to the door of the 
cotiage the venerable Futher Ambrose—so the 
guardian of Coraly was called. Walbeck was Jost 
mamazement; he knew not which most excited 
lisadniration: the beautitul simplicity of the dwell 
ir, with its embowering shades aud tragaant f! 
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rs, or the imposing figure of its inhabitant, ashe 
stood on the lawn before them. Lis sitvery locks 
hung in ringlets on the collar of his black Cassock ; 


his faec so pale, Ice Brun would have said—‘ He is 








































































































iman familiar with sorrow ‘.” but his serene aspect 
told thatin lim all violent emotions were lulled vo 


rest. He advanced to welcome his guests, pre- 
sented a hand to each, then preceded tiem into the 
house, and with as nile of courtesy p! iced the vustic 


-* Vhese are our best,’ said he ; 


\ 


wicker work sents— 


‘they are of my formation, and bani nota skilful 


workman” dle entered into conversation with that 
suavity of manner and tact which indicated he had 
At an eatly 
hour, a single stroke of a bell announced dinner, 
which was laid in an adjoining apartment; it con- 
sisted of brown bread, milk, eggs, and cheese. 
Father Ambrose apologized for his meagre fare, by 
saying—*ttis a fast of obligation with us; but as 
my young friend proposed this day for your visit, I 
would not disappoint him.’ Some light wine, with 
nuts and fruits, made up the second course. 


moved inthe higher walks of Ife 


‘The repast being ended,the good old man having 
returned thanks, rose from table, and begged the 
ventlemen would excuse him for an hour ; he hop- 
ed during his absénce, they could find some amuse- 
ment in reading, at the same time pointed to a ca- 
binet of exquisite and curious workmanship, filled 
with books, which occupied a corner of the parlour. 
Constantine touched the key, saying, § what will you 
have Walbeck ” ‘1 feel quite poetic, this evening,’ 
was the answer, ‘and will select for myself.’ He 
drew out Virgil, but quickly returned that to its 
place. §JEneas and Dido migit induce a fit of 
sympathy or love,’ said he, ‘Camoens! aye, your 
desponding sonnets suit better with my humor.’— 
ile opened the book, but what was the astonish 
ment of Constantine to see it drop from his nerve- 
less hand, and Walbeck himself, but for his prompt 
wsistance, would have fallen. After his emotion 
had subsided, Walbeck pointed to the book as it 
jay on the foor ; Constantine picked it up, and read 
nthe title page, ‘ The gift of Augustus Walbeck 
to Irene.’ ‘Eighteen years ago that writing was 
traced by my hand; how the book came here Lhave 


vetto learn” He sratched wp his hat. and hastily 
TON Ure epee 10 a ew snoments atter his re- 


turn, Father Ambrose entered ; without noticing the 
sitered looks of Walbeck, he invited the young 
men toaccompany him to a small arbour shaded by 
a luxuriant vine of the true muscatel. ‘If the fruit 
has not all the fine flavour of the foreign grapes, at 
least, it has the advantage of the south side of our 
blue mountain,’ said the good Father. ‘The grapes 
were indeed excellent, «nd the refined conversation 
of Father Ambrose such as could not fail to please 
vnd edify—but Walbeck’s thoughts were abstract- 
ed trom surrounding objects ;—-they had borne 
him in tmagination to the scenes of his childhood, 

ie home of his fathers —In a pause of the conver- 
sation, a sound of music reached the arbour; Wal- 
beck aroused, as fromadeep sleep, exclaimed, ‘the 
Vesper hymn to the Virgin !’—his agitation increas- 
ed as he listened to the seraphic sound of a low- 
toned lute, touched with taste, and accompanied 
by a voice soft and melodious as the ‘ imusic of the 
spheres.’ The strain ceased, Constantine moved to 
the entrance of the arbour, where he remained, 
looking out upon the lawn, his countenance radiant 
with the bright glow of expected happiness. ‘If 
itis your pleasure, gentlemen,’ said FatherAmbrose, 
‘we will join the songstress, { believe my daughter 
is expecting us in her bower.’ 


hand of Coraly, who came forward to meet them, 
beautiful as the dawning light on the eastern moun- 
tain, fresher than the rose of the morning, purer 
than the balmy air of spring under the skies of Ar- 
cata. ‘Alpheus would have taken her for Arethu- 
sa” When presented to Walbeck he scanned her 
with the intensity of one astonished at the wonder 
he beholds. COvustautine approached to solicit the 
favour of her company in a walk along the shades 
of Woodwind; Coraly tooked at Father Ambrose. 
‘My daughter,’ said he, ‘Eva will attend you.’ As 
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” . ! 
The venerable Fa- 
ther preceded his guests, to accept the extended | 
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she left the arbour and passed on before them, 
Walbeck gazed after her; her slight figure set off 
by all the advantage of simplicity in dress, a white 
robe with green boddice, shaped in points at the 
waist, a scart of decca muslin, with an embroidery 


of vine leaves in green, was twined round her glos- 


sy raven hair, and fell in ample folds to her teet.— 
Vhe grace of her movements equalled the perfec- 
tion of her features.—* You are ill,’ said Father Am- 
brose to Walbeck, who could no longer control his 
fechngs. ‘Lam not at ease,’ said he-—* That bright 
and lovely vision, tell me, ] beseech you, who and 
what she is; her image recals the days of my early 
youth, the joys and sorrows of scenes long since 
passed by, and { had hoped forever. Is she your 
child? this book, (taking the fatal volume from his 
pocket,) how came it into your possession?” Fa- 
ther Ambrose, all amazement, after some hesitation, 
replied, ‘ Vhe story ot that lovely child is with me 
a sacred trust, to be disclosed but with my parting 
breath, unless to one who would be her protector 
when my final hour shall come. T believe you are 
not actuated by idle curiosity, and | may reveal to 
you, that she is not my child, though tam now her 
only earthly friend. The book was owned by her 
Mother.’ ‘Great God !? groaned Walbeck, ‘she is 
then the daughter of Irena, she was my’——the 
word died on his lips; FatherAmbrose offered him a 
a cordial, which he drank, and he became more com- 
posed. ‘ Believe me,’ at length said he, ‘to be *n- 
cere in my intention, when I here swear, by all my 








hopes of happiness hereafter, to be the friend of 
your ward.’ 

Father Ambrose replied, ‘I am disposed to have 
faith in your assertion, and as much of my own his- 
tory is involved with the most important events of 
her life, 1 must first tell you who Jam. A Florentine 

| by birth, from my youth I was destined for the 
' church, and ordained in the order of Oratorian Fa- 
| thers, but never assumed the functions of Priest.— 
Being at Madrid, when the Chevalier de Y¥. was 
sent plenipotentiary to the American States, I] was 
induced to join the Legation, as companion to his 
| secretary, the Seignor De Severia, who was my ear- 
ly and dearest friend ; he had been some years mar- 
nied. his wife. their only child, and the domestics, 
| composed the family ; we were established in Phila- 


delphia, and sometimes lived ina style suitable to | 


| the rank of Spanish nobility. The Seignora was 
not a native of Spain, though her rank was equal to 
that of De Severia. { was happy, fascinated with all 


I saw, for all was novelty ; I believed my friends as 


much delighted as myself. Suddenly the supernu- 
mary domestics were discharged, the furniture dis- 
posed of, and the house given up. Twas told the 
Seignora and the young daughter were about to re- 
visit Spainafter making a tour through the Southern 
States; the Seignor was to attend them on thei: 
journey.—I removed to lodgings ; De Severia de- 
sired me to wait his return to Philadelpma, which 
would be hastened with all expedition; after he had 
seen his fanuly on board a vessel then lying at the 
port of New-Orleans, a particular friend was to take 
| special charge of attending them on the voyage. 
| During my seclusion, [assiduously employed my 
, time ia translating short picces from the best Eng- 
| lish poets into Italian, by which means | obtained a 
} support, as 1 did not wish to be oppressive to a 
| triend who seemed to have forgotten me. [n about 
| ayear after our separation, a letter from the Scignor 
| was handed me; he desired to see me 1mmediately. 
| With buoyant spirits l entered the coach which 
waited to convey me tu the happiness of again be- 
| holding De S—: his neglect of me had wounded my 
| atfecuons tor him, for really t loved him. thought 
| the time tedious that detained me along the varivus 
| streets we passed through ; at last the carriage stop- 
ped, Lalignted, but conceive my astonishment to 
find 1 was set down, not at the Hotel de Severia, 


_~ 








but before a prison, where Severia was detained a 

state cruninal [ was conducted to his cell, the mas- 

sive key turned in the grating lock, the door moved 
| on its hinges, T entered the gloomy abode, and 
| beheld a scene, that can neither be described nor 
| torgotten. 


| 





In a moment I was clasped in the arms of De 
Severia. ‘ You are come,’ said he, if not to be 
my deliverer, to be the guardian angel of my 
wife and child. Ambrose, this is my work ; see 
what my crimes have achieved, and then you 
will say my punishment is complete. Oh! that 
[alone could suffer!’ I turned to look round 
the room, and saw, what the obscurity of the 
light had concealed, the Seignora in a state of 
immobility, seated in acorner; LT addressed her, 
but she made no reply , | approached and took 
her hand, but she heeded me not; I dropped on 
my knees and conjured her to speak to me; 
named her child: in a convulsive laugh she 
said—‘ Is she here?’ I entreated that she would 
go to her—this is no place for you. * Perez la 
Roza is here,’ said she ; her words entered my) 
soul: La Roza, oppressed by the stupor ot 
hopeless affliction, had sunk into insensibility 
While he lay in that state, with the assistance 
of a servant, the Seignora was removed to the 
coach and conveyed to a comfortable lodging ; 
having seen her-provided with medical aid, | 
returned to the prison. De Severia, now mort 
composed, briefly told his tale of sorrows. A 
fatal passion for play had reduced his finances 
in a moment of desperation, he forged a bank 
check, to considerable amount, in the name of 
the Chevalier de ¥ ; had taken up the money : 
his private remittances from Spain did not 
arrive in time to refund the sum: the fraud 
was detected; he was arrested by order of 
the police at the suit of the Chevalier, and 
thrown into prison; and it was expected 
he would be publicly tried the next court ses- 
sion. It was arranged that I should leave 
the city with the Seignora and her daugh 
ter the next day; but to this Irena positively 
objected ; she was inflexible. Dreading the to 
tal derangement of her intellects, we did not 
oppose her; she determined to wait the fate o! 
her husband’s trial. He was demanded by the 
King, his master, as ‘amenable to the laws of 
his own country. It was the desire of De Se 
veria that his family should not return. to 
Spain, while Don F.manuel, prince of peace 
was in the plenitude of his power, as he was the 
avowed enemy of the family De Severin. The 
same day on which La Roza sailed for Spain 
we shipped for Alexandria, in Virginia, purpos 
ing to travel by the least frequented route to th: 
Ohio river, thence proceed to Louisiana, wher 
intelligence from Spain could be received with 
more facility than in the north. 





CHAP. IIt, 

I marked, with extreme anguish, the hourly 
declining health of the Seignora ; her debility 
would not permit us to proceed on our journey 
and she desired me to seek for her some lon 
retreat far removed trom the busy haunts of 
noise and strife. After much time spent in the 
search, this cottage was procured; here was 
brought the suffering victim ; it was then the 
month of flowers, and our anxious endeavour 
to tranquilize her mind, which we hoped would 
renovate her health, for a short time flattered 
our wishes, But alas! the seal of her doom was 
fixed: Like the fair Lilly of the Valley. she 
drooped her languid head, and sunk into the 
tomb. She had devoted every hour that disease 
left at her disposal, to the improvement of het 
child. The guitar was De Severia’s favourite 
instrument; on this eccouut, she wished Coraly 
to excel in her performance, and her efforts suc 
ceeded. As specimens of her skill in drawing, 
she left two paintings of De Severia: one was 
placed on the guitar as an incentive to emyla 
tion—the other placed in her chamber. 

I now learnt that, during the last year, she 
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had, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, gained a 
support for herself and Coraly, by the sale of 
her drawings and artificial flowers ; the pretend- 
ed journey was to conceal from me this pover- 
iv. Thank Heaven! close application to my 
pen had enabled me to relieve her distresses. 
One day as I sat by her bed-side, while Coraly 
stood near, she raised her languid eyes and said, 
- Father Ambrose, in you Coraly must now find 


j 


Father, Mother, Guardian. Friend! Teach her 


to reverence my memory, though ] am now suf- 
fering the penalty of disobedience to the best of 
mothers—my marriage Was not sanctioned bya 
parent’s blessing. Let me entreat you not to 
quit this solitary dell until the period when Co- 
raly can return to our beloved Spain, the ac- 
knowledged heiress to the wealth and honours 
of her family; | have no fears but that Perez la 
Roza will be acquitted and restored to the dig 
nity of his former rank in society, and that the 
Omnipotent Power may bring him to see the 
rror of his life, for itis marked with but one 
‘ault—his thirst for play! Oh! teach Coraly 
‘lial affection. [ need not request you to direct 
her thoughts to her Creator! Let it be her con- 
solation that 1 have a confidant hope of my 
cceptance with that assured refuge of all afflict 

d wretches, the meek and merciful Saviour. 
eligion has removed the darkness that cover- 
‘tthe sepulchre, and filled the gloomy void, 
which was only the retreat of hopeless misery, 
vith prospects in contemplation of which, even 
the felicity of the world dwindles into nothing. 
Somewhere in this country I have a brother !"— 
She ceased speaking—her pulse stopped—in 
the next moment, her spirit had departed ! 


‘Bring her child that I may press her to my 
heart, for | am the brother of Irena,’ said Wal- 
beck. Father Ambrose hastened to meet Coraly, 
who had instantly attended the summons to re- 
‘urn. * My daughter, [ have the felicity of pre- 
senting your long lost relative.’ « What!’ ex 

iaimed Coraly, * the brother of my mother.’ 
Yes, said Walbeck, * you have long been the 
svject of my search, and the sole cause of my 
oming to America, and now I am indebted to 
chis young sprig en militaire for the happiness 
of this moment.’ Constantine being informed 
of what had passed, stood a mute spectator of 
events which he feared would deprive him of all 
his soul helddear Woalbeck read his thoughts, 
und tarning to Coraly, said, ‘Fair lady, al 
though you have been shrouded by these tower- 
ing mountains, | am apprised of the tyranny 
you exercise towards your captives,’ Coraly 
blushed deeply. ‘Yes,’ he continued, ‘ here is 
a packet (presenting it to Coraly) will prove 
the fact. Father Ambrose read the letter; it 
was from Euzene, stating that on her accept- 
ance of his offering depended all his happiness ; 
he hoped that his fortune would be found suffi- 
cient to her wishes. Father Ambrose appealed 
to Walbeck for his decision. £ Apply to Coraly, 
said Walbeck. ‘Has our daughter a mind to 
have a husband bandsome aud rich? *‘ Dear 
sir,’ she replied, ‘Father Ambrose was already 


making preparations for our departure from 








America, as the cause of our exile no Jonger | 


exists: the Chevalier de Severta is invested 
with all his former privileges, and desires our 
return may be as speedy as possible. My fa- 
ther is acquainted with my devoted attachment 
to the cottage, and with the regret I shall feeb 
at quitting forever a spot endeared by a thou- 
sand tender recollections’ «Is your father al- 
so in possession of the secret throbbings of your 
little heart ? if he is not, I believe I have pene- 
trated this secret. With the permission and 
eoncurrence of our reverend father, 1 w¥l pro- 





THE LADIES 
vide a companion du voyage.’ Father Am- 
brose bowed assent, Constantine dropped on 
his knee before Coraly—she extended her hand. 
Walbeck approached and led them to Father 
Ambrose, who pronounced his blessing —In a 
few days, attended by their faithful domestics, 
Iva and Pedro, they set out for Philadelphia, 
where the nuptials were solemnized, and the 
happy party sailed for Spain. 


GARLAND. 








ANASTASIA. 


FEMALE CHARACTER. 





FROM THE NEW-YORK TRUTH TELLER. 

Strictures on Female Genius and Beauty. 

It was once observed, by « pugnacious poet, 
that women were only qualified to “ suckle fools 
and chronicle small beer;” but little did he 
dream, in his dark philosophy of splenetic mis- 
ogyny, that the matchless talents of a De Stael. 
a Lady Morgan, and a Miss Edgeworth, should 
deck the diadem of literature with its most 
brilliant gems, make the Temple of the Muses 
fit for the reception of the Graces, and clothe 
the barren field of female authorship with the 
flowery and picturesque foliage of sublime sen 
timent and exalted feeling, flushed in a graphic 
elegance of diction, as refined as ever love 
conceived, or poetry dictated. The names of 
these unrivalled ladies, the glory of their own 
sex and the admiration of ours, shall be em 
balmed in immortality, and retain to the latest 
times, their mystical influence, as the evoquing 


spell that will conjure up the most pleasing and 





endearing recollections in every mind, owing | 


subjection to the sovereignty of genius.—The 


and Miss Porter, have filled urope and America 
with admiration: and the erudite and splendid 
productions of Miss Edgeworth, have enriched 





iio 


lating favorites.” We compassionate the taste 
less critic who is not delighted with the beauty of 
her style, and the glow of her sentiments, when 
she touches the affections and passions of the 
human heart; as, like Goethe and Rousseau 


| her pages are fraught with that spirit of impas 


sioned eloquence, which impresses upon her 
compositions the seal of rapturous enchantment, 
and enlargesour ideas, ard liberalizes our mind 
while it strengthens those bonds of philanthropy 
that bind us to our fellow-creatures. The pow 
er of woman in this literary age, is become a 
potent from intellectual influence, as she w: 
Still we mu 


grant. that even in ancient times, those wome: 


formerly from personalattraction 


who governed the hearts and understanding 
of men with the most unbounded sway, ows 

their power less to the witchery of beauty anc 
the charms of youth, than to the strength o: 
mind and cultivation of talent. A woman o° 
elegant personal exterior, without the polish | 

accomplishment, is like a flower without pe: 

fume. Aspasia possessed neither youth nor 
beauty when Socrates became her disciple. an: 
imbibed the principles of the philosophy of love 
at her feet; and her charms were faded whe: 
Athens was governed by her decrees thro’ the 
medium of Pericles. Corinna, of whose talent« 
ve read so much, and of whose beauty we 
know so little, presided over the studies as wel 
asthe heart of Pindar. ‘The splendid abilities 
of Catharine of Russia raised her from a cot 


tage to a throne. Madame de Maintenon tn the 


| decline of life, by the magnetism of her conver 
boundless expansion and versatility of intellect 
that illuminate the writings of Madam De Stael | 


English literature, with as pure and sparkling | 


an ore as philosophy could raise out of an inex 
haustible mind, that is alive to the various sym 
pathies and feelings that govern and direct the 
passions of humanity. In the works of Lady 
Morgan we find every subject arrayed in the 
seducing charms of sentimental sorcery, and 
rendered still more attractive by the graccful 
drapery of flowery diction. In the romantic en- 
thusiasm of patriotism—-in the passion and 
energy that distinguish her vindication of her 
country ; in the magnificence of style, and in 
the vivid portraiture of Irish character, she is 
eminently superior to Miss Edgeworth. On 
reading her “Iraty” we are astonished by the 
bright effulzence of her views, the power of her 
descriptions, and the philosophic musings and 
wrapt conceptions, which pervade the pages of 
that celebrated work—a work which, while it 
filled the sceptred despots of the «Holy Alli 

ance” with terror, drew forth from Lord Byron, 
the memorable and laudatory compliment.which 
our fair countrywomen prize more highly than 
all the imperial commendations which the 
Ca:sars and Czars could bestow upon their adu- 





sation, and the brilliancy of her accomplish 
ments, had more power over the heart and 
councils of the despotic Louis XIV. than the 
fascinating La Valliere in all the winning at 
tractions of youth, or Montespan in all the al 
luring splendor of beauty; and if we are to 
credit the assertions of Dio, the only gallantry 


the voice of scandal could lay to the charge of 


Cicero, was his devoted attachment and literary 


| , 
correspondence with Cesellia,a female wit and 


HY 


philosopher of seventy. It has been acknow 


st, ? 
tHe CoO, 


ledged by the Emperor Napoleon, tha 


— + 


loquial brilliancy and gay vivacity of Jos phine 
could chase away the gloomy spirit of care from 
his perturbated mind sooner than the conjugal 
endearments and amatory dalliance of the 


the Cersars A 


attract; a woman po! 


lovely daughter of woman 


merely beautiful may 


ished, with a medtocrity 


of educati ym, may 
please. and both united may have a transient 
triumph over the heart of man; but it is sens: 
and virtue, embellished by the graces of ae 
complishment, that only fasten on the mind and 
enchain the affections: if to thes precions 
qualities are added animation of temper, chee: 
ful disposition, and softness of manners, thi 


power of their possessor becomes altogether 





*“Tady Morgan is a fearless woman, and thy 
[See Bridges on the 
genins and character of Lord Buron 


most talented in Furope.’’- 





It 
rresistible; it is fondly acknowledged by the 
ieart—it is ratiied by the understanding, and 
texalts every delight the senses can bestow 
VARIETY. | 
REFLECTIONS ON MARRIAGE 
Did young people seriously consider the 


portant change which ma hiust neces 


sarily produc 


rriage 
ein their situation, how much more 
ot 


Alas! what will avail the 


‘autious would it make them in their choice 


% Companion for life. 


zraces of the finest figure, the most captivating 


3, or the assemblage of all that is ensnar- 
the 
mprudent!—The gayest associate of the cou 
ve the dullest, 


for the domestic circle; and he who | 


‘ 
ine, of heart is depraved, or the conduct 


vivial hour may the most unfit 
eompany 
is never satisfied but in a crowd, or when en- 


gaged in a continual round of pleasure, is very 
inlikely to make a tender or prudent husband 
de- 


pend upon it he would fly from their approach. 


—should sickness or distress draw near, 


{ft beauty alone excited his passion, it would 
cease to exist when you are deprived of those 
attractions on which it was founded. If fortune 
was his inducement, that will also lose its value 
in his sordid mind, and the very person who 
brought him the wealth for which he sighed, 
will be considered as the grand obstacle to his 


enjoyment. ‘Too often is this unpleasant pic- 


ture to be seen in many discontented families, 
which a little serious reflection might have pre- 
vented being so unfortunately realized. 
be prevailed upon to yield your heart to any 
one, however he may shine in the gay circle of 
the world, if you are convinced that he has no 
relish for a retired life. The man who likes 

ery house better than his own, will scarcely 
take the trouble of making his home agreeable 


It 


will be the only place in which he will give way 


to others whilst it is disgusting to himself. 
to his discontent and ill humor. Such people 


are forever strangers to the deardelights of the 


Never | 


gocial state, and all the real comforts of a well | 


regulated family. He that is indiscriminately 


at home, is never at home, and he feels himself 
a stranger ora visiter amidst his closest con 


nexions.—{.Wrs. Bonhote. 


FROM THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


The researches of the modern scholars have 
discovered a surprising affinity between the an- 
cient Scottish ballad and the Teutonic, Seandi 
navian, and even Calmuck romance. Some of 
the most eminent of the old Border legends are 
alinost literal versions of those which intlamed 
the martial ardor of our Danish ancestors. A 
fainter relationship had before been detected 
between them, and Southern and Oriental fable. 
Thus in a barbarous age, when the nearest 
provinces of Europe had but a distant inter 
course with each other, the electric spark 
fancy seems to have run around the circle of the 
remotest regions, animating them with the same 
wild and original creations. 

Even the lore of the nursery may sometimes 
ascend to as high an antiquity. The celebrated 


‘I Hi L ADIES' 


ARLAND. 


Whittington ‘and his Cat cendigheg a , eutonic 


pedigree of more than eight centuries ; ‘Jack, 
commonly called the Giant Killer, and Thomas 
Thumb,” says an antiquarian writer, “landed 
in England trom the very same keels and war 
ships. which conveyed Hengist, and Horsa, and 


Fibba the Saxon ;° and the nursery maid, who 
chants the fic ndly monition to the * Lady bird,’ 
or narrates the * fee-faw-fum,’ adventure of the 
carnivorous giant, little thinks she has purloined 
the stories of Teutonic song and Scandinavian 
mythology." 7 


* ‘Lady bird, Lady bird, fly away home, 

Your house is on fire, your children will roam,’ 

This fragment of a respectable little poem has 
soothed the slumbers of the German infant for 
many ages. The Giant, who so cunningly scented 
the ‘blood of an E nglishman,’ is the counterpart of 
the personage recorded in the collection of Icelan- 


dic mythology, made by Snorro in the thirteenth 
century. —[ Edda, Fuble 22. 





Remarkable Customs-—The Anglo Saxons 
and Danes were at first rude and unpolished in 
their behaviour. ‘This is acknowledged by their 
own writers, who frankly say that ihe French 
in those times very much excelled them and all 
the other nations of Europe in politeness and 
elegance of manners. ‘The Welch, in particu- 
lar, seem to be so unpolished at this period, 
that there was a necessity for making a law, 
“that none of the courtiers should give the 
queen a blow, or snatch any thing with violence 
out of her hand, under the ‘sonsiey of forfeiting 
her majesty’s protection.” 











POETRY. 


FROM THE NEW YORK DAILY ADVERTISER. 





Messrs. Smith and Parmentier, of Providence, 
have recently published a volume of Poems, under 
the title of ** Oriental Harp, By the Boston Bard.’ 
This is an octavo volume of about 250 pages, and 
contains an extensive collection of the author’s com- 
positions; anumber of which we have seen before, 
but a large portion of them are new to us, though 
probably the most of them have been previousl 
published. There are many fine specimens of 
poetical genius in this collection. The melody of 
the versitication is rarely equalled, the sentiments of 
the graver poems are almost uniformly good ; and 
theytrequently discover a tenderness and pathos that 
are extremely delicate and affecting. Many writers 
of verse in moderna days, who aspire to high di 
grees of poetical fame, are far inferior in true ere 
nius to this uneducated man, We publish the fol- 
lowing as a specimen. 

THE BLIGHTED FLOWER. 

—* The Spo ‘ler 
There bloomed a lovely little 
And in the wild it gre w 
’Twas born in summer’s sweetest hour, 
And round its rude, secluded bower, 

A blessed fragrance threw. 







cide Cane. 


nower, 


Chill autumn came with frown severe, 
And swept the verdant spot ; 

The tree was stript, the leaf was sear, 

Yet ’midst the waste so sad and 
The flow’ret perish’d not. 


} 
arear, 


Stern winter now his mantle white 
O’er autumn’s ravage threw ; 
Cold was the day, and drear the night, 
And yet the flow’ret felt no blight, 
But beauteous still it grew. 


A being of angelic form, 

All heavenly to behold, 
Fspted—and from the wintry storm, 
The flow’ret in his mansion warm, 





He shielded from the cold, 


The following lines are 














A while it shed a fragrance round, 
Till all its sweets were fled ; 
Then, like a weed, ’twas drooping found, 
Neylected—trodden to the ground— 
Pale—withered—Dlighted—dead ! 





Oh, would’st thou know that 
The mansion, and lus guest 
MAN, MAN !—to th al shame, 


deing’s nam: 


“tery 
etern 














Thou, and the ut * ing are the same— 
WOMAN, the flow’ret doomec dito shan 
The m Poly curst, thy breast ! 
——>——— 

TROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
THE INVOCATION.—by¥ MRS, BEMANS 
Answer me burning stars of night! 

Whiere is the sp rit gone, 

That past the reach of i uman sight, 

Evenas a breeze hath flown ? 

And the Stars answered me—‘** We ro! 

In light and power on high, 

But of lhe never dying soul, 

Ask things that can not die.” 

Oh many toned and chainless wind 

Thou art a wanderer free ; 

Tell me if ¢iow its peace canst find, 

Far over mount and sea ? 

And the wind murmured in reply. 

** The blue deep I have cross’, 

And met its barks and billows high. : 

But not what thou hast lost.” ’ 


Ye clouds that gorgeously repose 
Around the setting sun, 
Answer ! have ye a home for those 
Whose earthly race has run ? 
The bright clouds answered—** We depaii 
We vanish from the sky ; 
Ask what is deathless in thy heart 
For that which cannot die.” 





Speak, then, thou voice of God withia, 
Thou of the deep low tone ! 

Answer me, through life’s restless din, 
Whe re is the sp rit flow ne 

And the voice answered—“ Be thou still 
Enough to know is given ; 

Clouds, winds, and stars, hecr task fultil, 
Thine is to trust in Heaven !” 

—— —— - 

founded upon an inci 

dent of a respectable young lady, who left he: 

parents and friends and native country: and 

in Montreal assumed the veil of the sacred 


sisterhood. 


IN MONTREAL’S CONV 





ENT. 


In Montreal’s convent she took the white veil, 
And the wave of St. Lawrence has sighed to he: 
vail 
Wail 


, 
Hier gems are fi 
Have yielded their empire 


irgotten, the world and its cares 

to rosary and prayers 

Once her lips were twin cherries that blush’d on 

one stem, 

Her cheeks sister roses, her eves a dark gem ; 
grief is that maiden’s her tresses once 

straye d 

O’er her bosom of lilies in ringlets of shade. 


eh 


‘hough 


And know ye, or seck ye why blancli’d is her bloom 


Why her brow of white marble is shrouded in 
gloom ? ; 
Why her snow arms are folded, her face so in wo % 


And the pearls from her dark eyes incessantly flow? 

Oh ! joy is a vapour, the false one has flown, 

Wo, wo tothe traitor who call’d her his own, 

Who stole to her bosom, its fondness beguiled, 

And left the sweet garden a desolate wild. 

Ob ! the world and its arts, they have broken her 
peace, 

And never the tears of her sorrow shall cease : 

But ne’er shall her grief to this dark world be given, 

The gems that she weeps are all moulded fo: 
heaven. 








